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Official Pi Kappa Delta Debate 
Question for 1939-40 


First: Resolved, That the United States should follow a 605 Pts. 
policy of strict (economic and military) isolation 
toward all nations outside the Western Hemisphere 
engaged in armed international or civil conflict. 

Second: Resolved, That legislation should be enacted pro- 297 
viding for conscription of wealth in time of war. 

Third: Resolved, That complete medical service should 227 
be made available to all citizens of the United States 
at public expense. 

Fourth: Resolved, That the President and the Vice-Presi- 61 
dent of the United States should be nominated and 
elected by direct vote of the people. 


The vote this year was overwhelmingly in favor of the Isolation 
question. There were only 16 chapters that placed this question other 
than first on the ballot. ' 

‘“Conseription of Wealth’’ and ‘‘Socialized Medicine’’ ran a pretty 
‘close race for second place, although the former maintained a slight 
lead all the way. ‘‘Popular Election of the President’’ received a 
negligible vote. In counting points first choice was given 5, see- 
ond choice 3, third choice 1. 

Our national debate committee worked harder on this question than 
on any other question in recent years. While we were voting, they 
were hard at it trying to frame the very best possible statement for 
us. You will notice that the final wording is changed slightly from 
that on the ballot. The committee: Leroy Laase, Hastings; Glenn 
Capp, Baylor; Warren Keith, Winthrop; Roy Mahaffey, Linfield; 
Upton Palmer, Bowling Green; President Forrest Rose, Ex-Officio. 
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The President’s Page 


This issue of the Forensic marks the beginning of another college 
year, a national convention year. From this time on our motto is 
“ON TO KNOXVILLE!’’ Although we are unable at this time 
to give you the features of the convention, the program of events is 
taking shape and will be announced in greater detail in the January 
and March numbers of the Forensic. 


We know that there will be eight rounds of debate for all teams 
and three additional rounds for those teams going into the champion- 
ship eliminations; that there will be the usual five rounds of oratory 
and extempore speaking; that there will be two convention dinners 
and the convention banquet; that there will be a student program 
and a delightful social evening. 


We are trying to arrange for an afternoon trip of about 125 miles 
through the Big Smoky Mountains, one of the most beautiful trips 
imaginable, concluded by an evening at one of the mountain hotels. 
If it materializes, this event alone will warrant your attending the 
convention. 


I know you are interested in the prospects for a Student Congress. 
Facilities in Knoxville will not permit our having a two-house Con- 
gress as we did in Topeka, but we may find it possible to hold a 
unicameral legislative assembly with a restricted membership. You 
will hear about this later through a chapter letter. 


Through these pages I want to express the appreciation of Pi 
Kappa Delta for the fine work completed by the Question committee : 
Leroy T. Laase, chairman; Glenn Capp; Warren Keith; Roy Mahaf- 
fey; and Upton Palmer. This group has been on the job all summer 
and the work has been strenuous. 


The following committee appointments have been made and the 
committees are getting their work hammered into shape: Convention 
Chairman, Verton M. Queener; Tournament Chairman, Martin J. 
Holeomb; Charter Committee Chairman, W. V. O’Connell; Inter- 
chapter Relations Committee Chairman, Leroy T. Laase. Other 
members will be added to these committees and announced later. 
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IN THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK 


Focal (or should one say ‘‘voeal?’’) point in the minds of Pi Kappa 
Delta members this year will be Knoxville, the 1940 convention city. 
With debaters throughout the nation concentrating on means, fair 
and foul, of reaching the ‘‘nationals,’’ perhaps Forensic readers are 
a little curious about where Knoxville is and what else there is in 
Tennessee. 

Chamber of Commerce literature may tend to be a little bit rabid 
sometimes ; but even when one digs beneath the surface and eliminates 
the soft soap, enough pure fact remains to justify the statement that 
Tennessee is unsurpassed in the way of historic and scenic attractions. 

There is a wealth of tourist points that one can mention that are 
on or a short distance off the main highways and thus might interest 
invading forensic teams. However, like the Negro soldier who re- 
fused to enlist in the cavalry because retreat might be sounded and 
he didn’t want to be bothered with ‘‘no hoss,’’ most forensic squads 
won’t wish to be bothered with anything but the most important at- 
tractions. 
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Since Knoxville is farther east than any previous P. K. D. con- 
vention city most delegates will be coming from western states. The 
task of recounting what there is to be seen by those approaching 
from that direction is simplified by the fact that the best connections 
are through St. Louis and Memphis. The best route from the former 
city takes one via Mt. Vernon, Indiana, and Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 
This necessitates ferrying one of the widest stretches of the Ohio at 
Shawneetown, where the government recently accomplished the task 
of moving a whole town out of the flood area. Highway 41W gives 
you your first glimpse of Tennessee a few miles above Clarksville. If 
you’re interested in history, turn left on highway 76 at Clarksville 
and a short side excursion will show you Fort Donelson (now a 
national military park) where by a short decisive victory General 
Grant opened the way for the Mississippi campaign. Nashville, the 
state capital, is forty-three miles farther on and here there are a 
number of sights for your ‘‘must’’ list. 


One of the most popular tourist attractions in Nashville is the 
Parthenon and its beautiful environs. An exact reproduction of the 
Grecian structure, the Parthenon stands in a park not far from the 
center of the city. While you’re in that section drive through the 
eampus of Vanderbilt University. In the center of the city there are 
two edifices you won’t want to ignore—the state capital and the im- 


pressive War Memorial Building. And as you leave the city for 
Knoxville there is something that you simply musn’t miss—‘‘The 
Hermitage,’’ lovely estate of Andrew Jackson. 


Highway 70N leads past the Hermitage to Knoxville. A few miles 
east of Lebanon it winds up into the Cumberland mountains and 
across its famous plateau through Carthage (Cordell Hull’s home 
town) and on to Crossville, where you’ll want to see one of the gov- 
ernment’s most interesting experiments—the Cumberland Home- 
steads. From there highway 70 will take you on to the convention 
city. 

Those coming from the Southwest will get their first glimpse of 
the state looking across the Mississippi toward the bluffs where Ponce 
de Leon first saw the mighty river. They will cross the brown, swirl- 
ing waters to Memphis at the point where they form his tomb. From 
Memphis two highways lead to Knoxville; one to the north through 
Nashville, another to the south via Chattanooga. Highway 64 which 
follows the southern route is perhaps the most interesting in the 
state. Just five miles off the highway from Crump is the Shiloh 
battlefield and Pittsburg Landing, where the Confederate General 
Albert Sidney Johnston saw victory turn to defeat. A little farther 
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south is Pickwick dam, huge Tennessee river project of the T. V. A., 
and, if one wishes to go still farther, Muscles Shoals and Wilson dam 
are only a few more miles up the river at Florence, Alabama. Re- 
joining highway 64 again, one follows the winding, twisting road 
through the mountains to Sewanee (University of the South) and 
thence to Chattanooga. 

In the mountains around Chattanooga was fought one of the de- 
cisive battles of the Civil War. Here Bragg invested the Union 
forces, and Grant himself brought his army to their relief. Here the 
Union infantry made their daring charge on Missionary Ridge and 
the engagements of Chickamauga and Lookout Mountain (‘‘ Battle 
Above the Clouds’’) took place. Nor are scenic attractions secondary 
to battlefields at Chattanooga. Nestled in a valley between tall rocky 
ridges, the city lies along the left bank of the Tennessee river where 
it makes its famed Moccasin bend. From Chattanooga highway 64 
goes to Cleveland where it joins Route 33, which leads to Knoxville 
via Maryville, site of Maryville College and the Tennessee. Alpha 
chapter of Pi Kappa Delta. 

The best routes from the deep south pass through Chattanooga, 
while those from the east pass through gaps in the Appalachian 
range. Route 129 passes through Deals Gap and follows the gorge 
of the Little Tennessee River, which is dammed at three spots by 
huge power projects. Lake Santeetlah with its broad stretches and 
winding shore line is one of the beauty spots of the southern high- 
lands. Asheville, North Carolina, in the midst of the Blue Ridge is 
the starting point for highways 107 and 25. The former passes 
through Newfound Gap amid the indescribable splendor of the Smoky 
Mountains National park and descends to Maryville via Little River 
Gorge. The latter winds through the mountains to Newport and 
thence to Knoxville. The fourth route (421) is the least mountainous. 
It passes through Winston-Salem, North Carolina and joins 11E near 
Bristol. 

Those descending from New England will undoubtedly find high- 
way 11, which descends through the pleasing Shenandoah valley and 
proceeds to Roanoke and Bristol, the most satisfactory. Take 11E 
at Bristol and go via Johnson City. There you can see East Ten- 
nessee Teachers College, which has the Beta Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta. Just north of Greeneville on the same route you will find to 
your left Tuseulum College and the Gamma Chapter. By the way, 
while in Greeneville go a block off main street and see the tailor shop 
of President Andrew Johnson. 


Continued on page 7 
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William Jewell Debaters In Europe 


—o- 


Maurice Winger, Jr., and John Breckenridge, Missouri Delta, re- 
turned to the United States August 15 after a four months tour of 
Europe during which they engaged in twenty debates in England. 
They were sent abroad by the National Student Federation of Amer- 
ica to represent all the colleges and universities of America in the 
annual international debate series with English institutions. 

The Pi Kappa Delta 
boys left New York April 
15 on the Queen Mary. In 
England they debated Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Univer- 
sity College of Southamp- 
ton, University College of 
Bristol, University College 
of Swansea, Westfield Col- 
lege of London, Birkbeck 
College, King’s College, 
Northampton Engineering 

College, London School of 
Maurice Winger and John Breckenridge, Wil- 


Economics een Mar 
liam Jewell Debaters, in the Court of the Oxford ; a Qu many 
Union. College, Imperial College 


of London, Bedford Col- 
lege, University of Nottingham, University of Reading, University 
College of Loungborough, University College of Leicester, University 
of Manchester, University of Liverpool, and the University of Lon- 
don. Two of these were split team debates. Of the other eighteen 
the American boys won fourteen by a vote decision. Two of their 
four defeats were administered by the Bedford and Westfield col- 
lege women. 

Their trip abroad gave the boys a wonderful opportunity to meet 
influential people and see history in the making. They spent a day 
in Washington before they sailed. Here they were received at the 
White House by President Roosevelt and had a long conference with 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. He arranged a conference for them 
with Ambassador Kennedy in London. 

In England Leopold Stennet Amery, member of Parliament and 
former first lord of the admiralty, gave a dinner for the boys. Among 
the guests were Sir Ronald Storox, recent governor of Palestine, and 
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Lady Storox. Mr. Amery took the boys through the Parliament 
building, introducing them to Leslie Hoare-Belisha, secretary of war. 
They were in Parliament when Premier Chamberlain made his report 
on the Anglo-Turkish alliance. In Geneva the boys attended sessions 
of the International Labor Conference and visited the League of 
Nations building. 


‘*Practically all the articulate part of the English student body is 
socialistic,’’ Winger said. ‘‘Only in Oxford did we find enough con- 
servatives to make a dent. The older generation is not alarmed about 
this method of thinking, Amery told us, because they look upon it 
as a stage that all go through and feel that, when they grow older, 
they will change.”’ 

When the boys left England, they left behind the right of the indi- 
vidual to think and speak his own opinions. Because Winger spoke 
French and Breckenridge German, they were able to converse 
with the youths of many countries on a continental tour which took 
them to all the principal capitals except Berlin. A German youth 
inquired about ‘‘President Rosenfelt’’ and the Jews, who were op- 
pressing America. In Munich a ear load of black shirted Storm 
Troopers cursed them for being Americans. ‘‘ What a hole, Munich!’’ 
exclaimed Breckenridge. ‘‘It is one spot in Europe to avoid.’’ The 
Czecho-Slovakian students, fearful always of being overheard by a spy 
and hustled off to concentration camps, have not given up hope that 
their country will again someday be free and democratic. 

The Germans keep up a loud sickening chatter about ‘‘Germany 
has the best of this and Germany has the best of that.’’ The Amer- 
icans saw a mob exchange ‘‘ Heils’’ with Hitler and wondered if they 
would be thrown in jail for not joining in the Nazi salute. 


The British coeds go to college to learn a profession and prepare 
for a career rather than to get a husband. They use no lipstick or 
make up, are not ‘‘dressy,’’ and are very serious. They are rather 
smart and sure in their manner. 

The debaters upheld the affirmative in discussions on the undesira- 
bility of cooperation between democracies and totalitarian states, the 
advantages for world peace in making the Rhine the American fron- 
tier, the return of the German colonies as outlets for the Jewish popu- 
lation, private control of the radio in democracies, and the cultural 
effects of American movies. 

Because the boys got out of touch with friends and relatives dur- 
ing a trip down the Danube, they were once reported lost. They 
sold their first class transportation on the Queen Mary for cheaper 
transportation home so that they might extend their tour of Europe. 
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This change in plans resulted in their getting ‘‘lost.’’ Action by the 
state department and an exchange of cablegrams soon located them. 

They were greeted by reporters and news reel men when they 
reached New York August 15 aboard the Aquitania. The Associated 
Press sent their pictures by wire and Acme Telephoto by telephone. 
The New York papers featured them and the World’s Fair officials 
gave them a luncheon on the grounds. Since their return to Missouri 
both boys have been in great demand as speakers before service clubs, 
schools, and civie and church organizations. They are now both first 
year law students at Duke University, recipients of generous scholar- 
ships. 

While Winger and Breckenridge did not have to go abroad to learn 
to appreciate their own country, they came back better Americans 
and much impressed with the advantages the United States has to 
offer them. They do not have to carry a gas mask in North Carolina 
nor live in terror lest some fellow student is a Gestapo spy. 





ALL HIGHWAYS LEAD TO KNOXVILLE 


Continued from page 5 


If you’re coming south from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other north- 
ern states, you’ll probably find yourself taking route 25 through the 
Blue Grass region and Lexington. In that event your course will 
take you into Knoxville by Norris dam and lake on the Clinch River, 
which has figured so prominently in the plans of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. And too you’ll want to see Big Ridge Park and the 
model town of Norris built by the authority. Then your route will 
take you via Norris Freeway into the convention city. 

In short, any road you choose will have its attractions: moun- 
tains that will thrill you; mighty dams that will impress you; his- 
torical spots that will fill you with reverence ; and a pleasing country- 
side and populace that will make Tennessee occupy a permanent place 
in your memory in the years to come. 
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What It Takes To Win 


DAVID VOTAW 
Texas Lambda 


Ask anyone that is familiar with dice, ‘‘ Which is more likely to be 
thrown, a ten or a four?’’ and the answer will be, ‘‘The probability 
of throwing a ten is equal to that of throwing a four.’’ The answer, 
of course, is correct. Now ask a debater, ‘‘ Which is a harder prelim- 
inary in a tournament, one requiring two wins out of three for sur- 
vival, or one requiring four wins out of six?’’ If any answer is 
forthcoming, it will usually be, ‘‘ Neither is more difficult, because 
two thirds and four sixths are equal.’’ Here the answer is incorrect, 
although it is heard at every tournament. In other words, one who 
has not made a critical study of tournaments and tournament require- 
ments from the mathematical point of view believes that the diffi- 
culty of a preliminary is clearly expressible as the ratio of wins re- 
quired to total number of debates. Thus, one might say that surviv- 
ing a three-out-of-six requirement is equivalent to surviving a two- 
out-of-four requirement, because the ratio of two and four is equal 
to that of three and six. 

A mathematical examination of winning and losing in the prelimi- 
nary reveals that, in general, relative difficulty is roughly expressible 
by the value of the aforementioned ratio; however, a much clearer 
idea of difficulty can be obtained by considering the probability of 
survival in specific types of preliminaries. The only assumptions 
necessary for arriving at the probability of survival are: (1) all 
participating teams are equal in debating ability ; (2) the debate ques- 
tion is truly debatable; (3) the judges are unprejudiced. In other 
words, if team A and team B are debating, the outcome might just as 
‘well be determined by tossing a coin as by using the judges’ decision. 
It must be admitted here that these assumed conditions are not all 
likely to be found in the natural setting of a tournament. 

Before turning to the mathematics of tournaments, some considera- 
tion should be given to types and purposes of tournaments. It is not 
an uncommon practice to hold an invitation tournament to which 
teams in large number are invited. During the first day of debating 
the teams run off what is termed the preliminary. In a typical tour- 
nament all teams winning, say three out of five debates, are permitted 
to enter the eliminations wherein a single loss would remove the 
team from competition. Other popular requirements for surviving 
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the preliminary are: two out of three, two out of four, three out of 
four, three out of five, four out of six, and five out of six. Each of 
these combinations has a particular probability associated with it, 
which is somewhat similar to the game of bridge in that each hand 
has a particular probability of appearance. In bridge the probability 
of drawing thirteen spades is less than one in six hundred billion; 
needless to say, such a hand is seldom seen. The probability of get- 
ting a tail—or a head—when a coin is tossed is one in two, or 4%; 
therefore, one is much more confident of seeing a tail appear in 
throwing a coin than in seeing thirteen spades appear in a bridge 
game. A probability of 1 means that the event is certain to happen; 
thus, if a particular preliminary consists of three debates and a min- 
imum of zero debates must be won in order to survive, the probability 
of survival is 1. This is obvious since any team could lose all three 
debates and still remain in the tournament. A probability of 0 means 
that the event will not happen. From the foregoing discussion it is 
evident that probabilities are fractions which may have values from 
a minimum of 0 to a maximum of 1; events unlikely to occur have 
extremely small associated probabilities, and events likely to occur 
have associated probabilities nearly as large as 1. 


Since it is possible that many of those who hold debate tourna- 
ments might be interested in the relative difficulties of different 
eliminating systems, there is being included, near the end of this re- 
port, a table giving the probabilities of survival for any given team. 
Also included is a table giving the maximum possible number of sur- 
vivors for the various types of preliminaries. Upon examining the 
table one will see that the easiest type of popular preliminary is that 
in which the number of debates is even and the survivors must have 
won at least half of the total. In such cases there is better than an 
even chance of surviving, i. e., a given team has a better chance of 
remaining in the tournament than of being eliminated. As one might 
suppose, the most difficult type of preliminary is that in which every 
debate must be won. Something not nearly so obvious, however, is 
that a four-out-of-seven preliminary is equal in difficulty to a two- 
out-of-three preliminary. 


If a tournament official had announced that in the preliminary 
it would be necessary to win five out of six, but found, on looking 
over the list of entrants, that he had a relatively small number of 
teams, he could cut the difficulty in half by merely making the re- 
quirement five out of seven. A careful examination of the follow- 
ing tables will reveal many similar changes that could be made to the 
tournament holder’s advantage when his plans have gone awry. 
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Immediately below is the table giving the respective probabilities 
of survival for a given team subject to the stated preliminaries. In 
the table, a represents the minimum number of debates to be won, 
c represents the total number of debates constituting the prelimi- 
nary, p represents the probability of survival for a given team. 


a c Pp a c Pp a c Pp 
I 3 7/8 a 3D 3/16 6 7 1/16 
2 3 1/2 4 6 11/32 3 3 1/8 

2 4 11/16 4 7 1/2 4 4 1/16 
3 t 5/16 5 6 7/64 5 5 1/32 
3 5 1/2 5 7 29/128 6 6 1/64 


w 


6 21/32 


Note that a two-out-of-four and a three-out-of-six preliminary are 
only approximately equal. A six-out-of-seven requirement is equally 
as hard as a four-out-of-four requirement, and five out of seven 
makes the preliminary much more difficult than four out of six. 

Frequently the officials of a tournament wish to know approxi- 
mately the maximum number of teams that could survive the pre- 
liminary. The following table gives the maximum possible number 
of survivors for various types of preliminaries. Each number. has 
been determined by the use of a simple formula. While this is the 
maximum which can survive, in actual practice the number of sur- 
vivors is usually much smaller. 


Number 





2 2 3 3 3 t 4 5 4 5 6 
of out out out out out out out out out out out 
entering of of of of of of of of of of of 
teams 3 4 4 5 6 5 6 6 7 7 7 
10 7 10 6 8 10 ee, se n> cea Gite 
15 12 15 10 13 #1 10 «12 9 14 10 9 
20 1 20 13 16 #20 #12 #4214 «#212«217 «214« O21 
25 19 2 17 21 2 16 19 15 2 17 15 
30 22 30 20 25 30 18 22 18 2 21 17 
35 27 35 24 30 35 22 26 21 31 24 21 
40 30 40 26 33 40 25 30 24 35 28 2 
45 34 45 30 38 45 28 34 27 40 31 «26 
50 37 50 33 41 50 31 37 30 43 35 += «29 
55 42 55 37 46 55 35 42 33 49 #38 32 


60 45 60 40 50 60 37 44 36 52 42 35 
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Rules for Convention Contests 


a 


PARTICIPATION 


1. Each delegate attending the convention must pay a registration 
fee of $2.00. This covers the banquet ticket, admission to all meetings 
and contests, and an official eopy of winning debates and speeches 
for each chapter having two or more delegates at the convention. 
Entry fees for participation in the Con- 
vention Contests and the National Stn- Note: Read contest 
dent Congress shall be in addition. How- rules carefully. Some 
ever, participation in these events is con- important changes 
tingent upon the payment of this $2.00 from previous con- 
fee by all of the Chapter’s delegates. ventions have been 

2. Each participant in the Conven- made. 
tion Contests and the National Student 
Congress shall be a bona fide undergraduate who has not already had 
four years of forensic participation previous to 1939-40, and who is 
carrying a minimum of twelve hours of college work with passing 
grades at the time of the convention. He shall also be a member of 
Pi Kappa Delta or shall have filed a tentative membership applica- 
tion with the National Secretary and sent in his initiation fees. 

3. All entries must be sent to the National Secretary so as to show 
a postmark not later than March 8. Entries mailed later than that 
date will not be placed in the contests. The entry fee shall be $1.00 
for each contest entered, and $1.00 for each person entered in the 
National Student Congress. The entry fees shall be sent in with the 
entry blank. 

4. All competing chapters are obligated to provide at least one 
coach, or qualified judge, for assigned service in running the tourna- 
ment. Permission to participate without bringing a judge must be 
obtained from the National President prior to March 8 and shall 
require the payment of a $10.00 fee to aid in the expense of provid- 
ing judges. 

5. Trophies shall be awarded to all chapters winning first or sec- 
ond places in all contests. 

6. Certificates shall be awarded to winners of Excellent and Su- 
perior rankings.in Oratory, Extempore Speaking and Debate. 

7. All arrangements for individual contests not covered by the 
rules shall be in the hands of the individual contest committees and 
the Director of Tournaments. 
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ORATORY 

1. Contestants. Each Pi Kappa Delta chapter may enter one ora- 
tor in the men’s and one in the women’s contest. 

2. Orations. Orations shall not exceed 1200 words in length and 
shall contain not more than 120 words of quotations. All quotations 
shall appear definitely as such in the manuscript. Each contestant 
shall send a typewritten copy of his oration to the National Secre- 
tary not later than March 8, 1940. The oration delivered in the con- 
test must conform to the manuscript submitted. 

3. Preliminary Contests. Preliminary contests shall be held sim- 
ultaneously, the number of such contests being determined by the 
number of contestants entered, it being provided that not more than 
eight speakers shall appear on one program. 

4. Semi-final Contests. The eighteen orators having the sum of 
their rankings in the first three preliminary rounds lowest shall enter 
the semi-finals. In case of ties for the eighteenth position, the tied 
contestants shall be admitted into the semi-finals. 

5. Final Contests. In selecting the six finalists the judges’ rank- 
ings for each of the three first rounds shall be totaled and averaged, 
and these averages shall be carried over and added to the semi-final 
rankings. In determining the rankings at the end of the final round 
the average of the averages of the preliminaries shall have equal 
weight with the average of the semi-finals, and each of these shall 
be carried over and given an equal weight with the finals. Ties in 
the finals shall be broken by giving the highest place to the one who 
ranked highest in the final contest alone. 

6. Method of Judging. Three judges shall be used in the prelimi- 
nary rounds, five in the semi-finals, and seven in the finals. Each 
judge shall rank the speakers first, second, third, ete. No judge shall 
tie two speakers for any place. 

7. Rankings. Speakers who qualify for the semi-finals but do 
not reach the finals shall be given the ranking of ‘‘ Excellent’’; those 
who reach the finals shall be given the ranking of ‘‘Superior’’. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING 

1. Contestants. Each Pi Kappa Delta chapter may enter one 
speaker in the men’s and one in the women’s contest. 

2. Subjects. At least two months before the Convention, the Na- 
tional Council shall announce a general subject for each contest. 

3. Subtopics. The Contest Committees shall arrange for the se- 
curing of sufficient and suitable subtopies. 

4. Drawings. One hour before the beginning of each contest, the 
contestants shall draw by lot for sub-topies. 
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5. Preliminary, Semi-final, and Final Contests. The rules for 
these contests shall be the same as those for oratory. 

6. Length of Speeches. Speeches shall not be less than six min- 
utes nor more than eight minutes. Each speaker shall be given a 
warning by the timekeeper at the expiration of six minutes. 

7. The Method of Judging. The method of judging shall be the 
same as that for oratory. 

8. Ranking. Speakers who reach the semi-finals but not the finals 
shall be given the ranking of ‘‘Excellent’’; those who reach the 
finals shall be given the ranking of ‘‘Superior’’. 


DEBATE 


1. Contestants. Each chapter may enter one team in each contest. 
A team shall consist of two speakers for each round. 

2. Substitutions. There shall be free substitution of debaters 
from round to round providing the names of those to be used are 
included in the entry lists. 

3. Question. The official Pi Kappa Delta question shall be used 
in all contests. 

4. Speeches. Each debater shall have two speeches, one of ten 
minutes and one of five. The affirmative shall introduce the con- 
structive and the negative shall introduce the refutation speeches. 

5. Rounds. All teams will take part in eight rounds of debate, 
the pairings of which are to be arranged by the contest committee and 
posted from round to round. At the end of the eighth round all 
undefeated teams and enough of the other high scoring teams to make 
a bracket of at least 4, and not more than 8 shall be placed in a 
one-defeat elimination tournament and shall continue to a champion- 
ship. 

6. Sides. Each team must debate both sides of the question, alter- 
nating sides in succeeding rounds. 

7. Decisions. Decisions will be rendered by single judges, who 
will be allowed time for oral criticism following each debate. 

8. Ranking. All teams winning all or seven of the eight rounds 
shall be awarded the ‘‘superior’’ ranking. All teams winning six 
debates shall be awarded an ‘‘excellent’’ ranking. 

9. Certificates. Certificates shall be awarded winners of excellent 
and superior rankings in each tournament. 

A Word About Scouting: We want listeners. We encourage those 
not participating in debates to attend and listen. We discourage pre- 
meditated and deliberate scouting, especially note-taking. Debaters 
appreciate listeners, but not stenographers. 
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Treasurer’s Annual Report 


JULY 1, 19388 — JUNE 30, 1939 


RECEIPTS 


Balance in treasury on June 30, 1938.................... $ 7,245.51 
Certificate 

Convention Expenses .... 

Debate Volumes 

Fees Secesie 

The Forensics . 

Interest 

Keys nana ee 

Refunds on short checks . ialidtiidhiaiials . 6,433.14 


$13,678.65 


Convention ..... 

Debate Volumes 

Keys ati 

The ForeENsIc . 

Office expenses .... 

Provincial 

Postage 

Bank charge ........ 

Printing . 

Refunds Leos a / 
Short checks . ; cia ed eas i 6,694.17 


Balance in treasury on June 30, 1939 $ 6,984.48 


$13,678.65 


Distribution of Funds: 
Checking account ; a $ 2,013.73 
Mortgage on real estate ........ 1,500.00 
Postal Savings .......... cideecczecmecdlecaieues ia 
Savings Bank Secreta , 1,970.75 


$ 6,984.48 


Greeley, Colorado August 17, 1939 
To Members of Pi Kappa Delta: 
This is to certify that I have inspected the books and records of the 
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National Secretary-Treasurer of Pi Kappa Delta, and that I believe the 
above statement shows the true financial status of the fraternity as of 
June 30, 1939. 
Very truly yours, 
A. O. COLVIN, Auditor. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


Receipts and Refunds for 1938-39 
Chapter Fees Keys Refunds 


Alabama: 
Alabama College cine: ie 
Arizona: 
Flagstaff Teachers oasvecese, Oe 
Tempe Teachers 
Arkansas: 
Henderson Teachers 
Ouachita ... ’ 
College of the Ozarks 
California: 
Redlands a 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. 
College of Pacific 
Univ. of Calif., L. A. . 
Colorado: 
Colorado State 


og 


=> 


or ot =] £9 


© 


Greeley State 

Western State 
Connecticut: 

Connecticut State 
Florida: 

Rollins College 

John B. Stetson Univ. 
General Chapter 
Georgia: 

Georgia State 
Idaho: 

College of Idaho ... 
Illinois: 

Wesleyan 

Eureka 

Carthage 

Bradley 

Monmouth eau 

State Normal Univ. 

McKendree . 


os) tw 
coo or ol 


~w ol 
or 


So 
og 
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Chapter ceys Total Refunds 


North Central 
Shurtleff 
Wheaton ‘ 
Macomb Teachers 
Augustana ; ‘ 
De Paul peniiniewnmeniit 
DeKalb Teachers 
Indiana: 
Franklin 
Iowa: 
Wesleyan 
Central 
Morningside . 
Simpson 


gc g 


Parsons 
Upper Iowa 


Western Union 
Dubuque 
DPGReG - ........ 
William Penn 
Luther 

Kansas: 
Ottawa 
Washburn 
State College 
Southwestern 
Emporia Teachers 
Wesleyan 
Pittsburg Teachers 
College of Emporia 


Sterling 
Bethany 
Hays State ... 
Bethel 


Kentucky: 
Georgetown 
Wesleyan 
Centre ......... 
Transylvania 

Louisiana: 
Louisiana 
Centenary 
Southwest 
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Chapter Keys Total Refunds 


Maine: 
Colby 

Michigan: 
Kalamazoo ......... 
Olivet 


State College 
REO BOOP MD TIT... onncccccsccicccsens.ss 
Univ. of Detroit 
Minnesota: 
Macalester 
St. 
Gustavus Adolphus ...... 
Hamline ° = ; sa 
a aI nsasscnscokendattitsiiin batcnacnasargncontibis ; 
Concordia 
Mississippi: 
Millsaps 
State College 


Missouri: 
Westminster 


Central 
William Jewell . 
Culver-Stockton 
Warrensburg Teachers 
Kirksville Teachers 
Cape Girardeau Teachers .............. 
Maryville Teachers 
Missouri Valley 

Montana: 
Poly. Tech. Inter. Mt. U. . 
State College 


Nebraska: 
Wesleyan 


cocoa c 


Hastings 
Kearney Teachers 
Chadron Teachers 


cr 


North Carolina: 
State College ....... 
Wake Forest . 
Asheville Normal 
Lenoir Rhyne ............ 
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Chapter Fees 


North Dakota: 


II, wists thaivcninniccvaunci imvienaunmaiiiciies 10.00 
Ohio: 
PEED Sistine niceiecntnnaitanias 20.00 
BIE | ciitiicncacasunicestudaneiceicunnags . 40.00 
III, ~ Chadinatitcatieciincentia cscantnientigessnad 5.00 
MMIII, Sdn cociaincuscecnaneateninueedioncpesenune 45.00 
RRONIUE, Acnciseenndicacdcsccssnulevebanintenewes wand. anes 
Marietta ......... Sipioakasseidouatudasieaienaaaien 10.00 
Bowling Green State .................... 15.00 
I aicaapliiibda essen sheeting cc baud tlibeiens ea ae 
I COE sitet hd cantataihutnninesenatiidanaa .. 55.00 
Oklahoma: 
A. and M. College ....... 
EE sneha haddasiictisiuiat gusamidibuaesdtriebaah 
SIN | siatieencsinsns ; 
PE I, noes cdessckerencimon 
CE SII occa catacicsrccasecexcveces false die 
Se Tee Wr ON vivcnsviccicctndsccqecscic 20.00 
SE I iki Ricdacinchcincpdalsnnenane’ ust Nees 
WPOPORE TORGMORG  ...0cccccccsccccvecen: acectinls gem aeee 
IE IO acids inivvcccenccmescccs 20.00 
Oregon: 
I iio ciadigdlitnawamnctapaaninadadaian aii 35.00 
Pennsylvania: 
NINE? dtihcici cinch Asnnceuinntadinestunnaeostile 90.00 
WE in chan antecadts agcinediso ee taein tisk 
I, Se I SION iaitatncanancacaccvagtuaben: akeb, anim 
South Carolina: 
IIIS incdinduscdinadcdtinawaseane teers 20.00 
INNS Siseicresessinssdhewnseuinniacniunaa ..---140.00 
South Dakota: 
NINES abc dsc poesia intact Sccnsaanie uubcaks 40.00 
or ca cable alGa vena awtetnnceatesenecisandiek:< saenisede 
RUMI: aasizt ix po ass cence eis hit acasbauacen nate woo 
SN II 5520 os dacncacenacieinaeer sabe a 
I III ic deiduscyuncossnGteacacuntesectaen: deekibaie 
Aberdeen Teachers .......................- 55.00 
II ic cdisicvcciicadbcetunntmidacaudasonde' saga ee 
PN RONEN ac vndesaens vincansnsndensns 20.00 


Tennessee: 
I i casi a uccondtun dine kendcuahinuecpeced. aa 


TUBCUIBUE | ccnciccscsnce ices eee 
Johnson City Teachers .................. 50.00 
Texas: 


PEI in scidevnenck ccncidecvevdeseencesms 


Keys 


a4) 
on 
° 


25.7 
21.5 


42.25 


Total 


19 


Refunds 
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Chapter ees ceys Total Refunds 
PD» dieiintutitcaiinaen : ; 5. f 22.50 
East Texas Teachers a, ; 46.00 
Howard Payne ..... dD. ; 10. 
Mary Hardin Baylor 5 win J sian bhi 20. 
Christian 
Denton Teachers 
Baylor ; 

Hardin-Simmons 
Sam Houston Teachers 
Stephen F. Austin Teachers 
San Marcos Teachers 
Virginia: 
Farmville Teachers 
Washington: 
Puget Sound 
West Virginia: 
Wesleyan 
Wisconsin: 
Ripon 
Carroll 
Oshkosh Teachers . ws ee cabal siiiersaeieed 
River Falls Teachers ph .00 26. 46.7 1.95 


$34.30 


.00 $2,430.11 $6,045.11 


COMMENTS ON THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The application of a bit of subtraction to the above figures will 
show that during the year 1938-39 we ran behind financially to the 
extent of $261.03. Last year, 1937-38, we ran ahead $659.48. This 
emphasizes the fact that we have noticed in previous years that we 
do better in convention than in non-convention years. We'll hope 
that the same rule obtains during 1939-40. 

A glance at the individual chapter reports will show that many of 
our chapters sent in no funds during the year, indicating that 1938-39 
was a hard vear for college budgets and student pocketbooks. <A 
glance back at the ten years of depression shows that 1932-33 was 
the worst year financially, and that 1934-35 and 1938-39 fol!owed in 
that order. A good many chapters reported that their new members 
would come in this fall; in faet one college, Illinois North Central, 
has sent in a group of new members since July 1. 
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In evaluating our financial report it is always well to remember 
that our true reserve fund is not the nearly $7,000 balance shown 
for June 30, 1939. It is, of course, our lowest balance during the 
year which is nearer $4,000. Here’s hoping that that figure will hit 
the $10,000 mark before the middle of the century. 

First prize for sending in the greatest number of new memberships 
during the year goes to Winthrop with 28, second to Hope with 21 
and third to Coe with 16. ‘‘Honorable mention’’ for sending 12 or 
more goes to Wheaton, Kansas State, Emporia Teachers, Michigan 
State, Westminster, and Hastings. For the largest key order during 
the year Michigan State gets the prize with $139.25, second place goes 
to Winthrop with $108, and third to Bethel with $87. 





NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL SECRETARY’S DESK 


Zon Robinson, who led the Wake Forest forensic group to a very 
successful year’s work during 1938-39 will be away from his post at 
the college there this year. He is doing graduate work at Syracuse 
University. During his absence the speech work at Wake Forest 
will be in charge of George Copple, a Pi Kappa Delta man who was 
graduated there in 1936. 


Culver-Stockton is planning a 2500 mile debate trip for this coming 
February. It will take in many colleges throughout the east, among 
them Notre Dame, Bowling Green, Butler, De Paul, De Pauw, Ober- 
lin, and Hiram. 


Dr. Albert Keiser of Lenoir Rhyne spent part of his summer vaca- 
tion in Cambridge taking in lectures at Harvard and doing some 
special reading and writing. He enjoyed a good visit with Pi Kappa 
Deltan Alfred Westfall, Jr., who is now employed in a bank at the 
Massachusetts city. 


Weston MeIntosh, Special Distinction member at California Alpha 
and later coach at Park College, finished the work for his doctor’s 
degree at Iowa University this last spring. On August 22 he and 
Mary Carroll Donnelly of Park were married. The newlyweds stopped 
at headquarters on their way to Pocatello, Idaho, where Dr. MeIn- 
tosh will coach this year in the University of Idaho, Southern Branch, 
and he and Mary Carroll will live in the new Student Union building 
there and have general charge of the Union as part of their duties. 
In her student days Mary Carroll won Special Distinction at Park 
and also took first in the State oratorical contest in 1938. 


EDITOR’S PERSONAL PAGE 


Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 


The editor wishes to acknowledge the unusually fine cooperation 
he has been receiving from individuals and chapters all over. He has 
received this fal! especially a fine response to his appeal for news. 
There have been pictures, letters, news items, and articles. Many 
chapters send their college papers. It is the ambition of the Forensic 
to have something about each chapter in each issue. If you are not 
now doing so, will you not cooperate to make this achievement possi- 
ble? Let us make the Forensic the most helpful and the most inter- 
esting magazine in the forensic field. Deadline for the January issue 
will be December 20. 

ow 

‘*T was always embarrassed by the words sacred, glorious, and sae- 
rifice and the expression in vain. We had heard them, sometimes 
standing in the rain almost out of earshot, so that only the shouted 
words came through, and had read them, on proclamations that were 
slapped up by billposters over other proclamations, now for a long 
time, and I had seen nothing sacred, and the things that were glori- 
ous had no glory and the sacrifices were like the stockyards at Chi- 
eago if nothing was done with the meat except to bury it.”’ 

—ErNEST HeEmineway, “A Farewell to Arms,’ 


ows 


We meet, we debate, and nothing happens. We settle nothing. The 
world moves on much as it did before. But we could do worse. In 
Europe the young men go to war. But they do not settle anything. 
Does anyone think that the destruction of Czechoslovakia or the rape 
of Poland has corrected boundaries or made future peace more cer- 
tain? As for me, I prefer debating, even with a judge who goes to 
sleep. 

ow 


A man has not learned to live until, among other things, he has 
learned to say what he has to say, or having nothing to say can keep 
quiet. 


os 


Shakespeare In America, a book by Alfred Westfall, editor of the 
Forensic, was published during June by the H. W. Wilson Company. 
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A few years ago a former Austrian house painter with a none too 
glamorous record from the World War joined a small political group 
in Munich. It had been started by a few friends in a beer garden 
and had not spread beyond its original confines. It was only another 
of the many small parties then being organized in restless Germany. 
The ex-house painter became the eleventh member of the Social Dem- 
ocratie Party. 

The new member was an indefatigable talker. He soon made him- 
self spokesman for the group. When public meetings were held and 
the different parties pleaded for support, he talked the others down. 
He talked for hours against the representatives of other groups. He 
won friends and followers, and his party grew. An unknown failure 
when he started, in a few years he rose to power under the demo- 
eratie principles which allowed free speech to all citizens. In a short 
time even von Hindenburg, president of the German republic, had to 
make way for him. Adolph Hitler climbed to leadership through his 
ability to speak. It was only after he had made himself supreme 
that he resorted to violence, suppressed free speech, and attempted to 
stiffle the means by which he himself had achieved success. 

Human institutions built around one man usually fall away after 
he passes. Only five of the leading American business enterprises 
of a century ago are in existence today. But where the cause is 
greater than the individual, the organization perpetuates itself. Nine- 
ty-five of the poor, struggling American colleges of a century ago are 
still in operation. To continue themselves in power, the dictators sup- 
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press freedom of speech and destroy opposition. When they pass, 
evil days follow. In democracies the state is greater than its leader. 
The future is assured by the development of the opposition. A worthy 
opponent calls forth the best powers in his adversary. President 
Roosevelt and his New Deal policies were developing at the time of 
the greatest power of the Republican party. When these days of 
Democratic supremacy pass, the future of the American nation and 
the American people will be entrusted to leaders who are now being 
developed. They will rise to power through the gift of speech. 
They will make persuasion do the work of fear and conquer willing 
hearts by winning words. 


ow 


Pi Kappa Delta annually selects an official question to facilitate 
the scheduling of debates and to make possible a national tournament. 
While the question was originally selected for the convenience of 
the society’s own chapters, it is now widely used by colleges all over 
the nation. There is unfortunately now and then a misunderstanding 
about this official question. 

Pi Kappa Delta selects an official question only for itself and its 
own members. All other who wish to use it are welcome to. The 
society does not try to force its selection on any one. Any other or- 
ganization has the right to select an official question of its own. 

The society has often discussed the time for the selection of a 
question. The best question is one which has an immediate interest 
to the people discussing it. For that reason it should not be selected 
too far in advance. A question selected last spring, before the in- 
vasion of Poland, would not be as timely as one selected this fall. 
It is not the desire of the society to make debating a year around 
proposition. If the question were selected in the spring, some of the 
more ambitious colleges would work on it during the summer. As 
many of the colleges do not begin their school year until late in Sep- 
tember, it is impossible to select a question much before the first week 
in October. 

All chapters are invited to participate in the selection of the ques- 
tion. They suggest questions in the spring. A committee selects the 
best ones and submits them to a vote. All parts of the country are 
thus represented. 

The selection of a question is an open process from beginning to 
end. There is nothing secret about any part of it. It is announced 
at the earliest possible date. Obviously it could not be selected much 
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earlier than it is. If there were a deliberate attempt to withhold the 
announcement from the general public to give an advantage to Pi 
Kappa Delta chapters, it could not amount to more than a few days, 
a very doubtful advantage. Once the information is released to the 
one hundred fifty chapters of the society, it is no longer a secret. 
The press, other organizations, colleges, and individuals are given 
the same information that our chapters receive and at the same time. 


In an English university students diseuss what should be done as 
though they themselves were the actors on the stage; in America they 
discuss what is being done as though they were the audience at a play. 
The position, I think, is remarkably exemplified in the difference in 
the manner of debating in the two countries. In England it is mimic 
parliamentary warfare in which the political parties join in organized 
battle. The undergraduate hopes to make a reputation in debate ; and 
he knows that the eyes of the political leaders are fastened upon 
universities as the places where many of the leaders of the next gen- 
eration must be deliberately discovered. But in America a debate is 
an artificial episode in which some abstract theme is debated between 
rival, if not highly trained, teams, without any party context of 
any kind. The English university debate is, so to say, the threshold 
of a parliamentary career ; but the American belongs less to the realm 
of polities than to some minor branch of the athletic arena. 

—Harowp J. Lasky, ‘‘Why Don’t Your Young Men Care?’’ 
Harper’s Magazine. 





Michigan Gamma members at Hope were shocked during the sum- 
mer to learn of the sudden death of their coach, Dr. Rolland Shack- 
son. During the four years he was at Hope, Dr. Shackson produced 

_a number of outstanding student debaters and orators. He re-estab- 
lished a Little Theatre on the campus, using the class to build the 
stage and scenery, and produced two plays a week. Robert Bonthius, 
editor of The Hope College Anchor, is one of the debaters who 
coached to a provincial championship. In an editorial on Dr. Shack- 
son’s unexpected death, Bonthius wrote: ‘‘The editor cannot refrain 
from adding a personal note, having been close to Doe, as we affee- 
tionately knew him, for two years in speech work.” Dr. Shackson 

was a tireless coach who worked late into the night keeping his for- 
ensie activities going.—Hope College Anchor. 
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Members of the Texas Gamma chapter figured prominently in 
the news reported in the September 28 Hast Texan. Cranford Lundy, 
vice-president of the student council, became president upon the 
failure of the president to return to college. Joe Davis made the 
front page for his activities in basketball and in the Etex Press Club. 
Otha Spencer had a three column feature on the front page. Hiram 
Goad, an alumnus now with a broadcasting company, was back on the 
campus making electrical transcriptions of programs which will be 
used over Texas stations. Another alumnus, Charles H. Tennyson, 
who teaches history in the Wichita Falls High School and who was 
for six years a member of the state legislature, taught on the campus 
during the summer. Three things, he said, stand out most positively 
from his student days, the friendly spirit of the campus, his forensic 
experience as a debater, and his work as a member of the student 
council. If Frank Buchanan’s campaign for the office of business 
manager of the annual, The Locust, is successful, the yearbook will 
be completely in PKD hands, for Valarie Beth Mangum, the editor, 
is already lining up the faculty for their pictures.—The East Texan. 


Winthrop, South Carolina Delta, has launched an ambitious fall 
program. Each incoming freshman received a handbook explaining 
the forensic organization and program of the college. Later a door- 
to-door canvas was made: of the freshman dormitories. The result is 
the largest freshman squad which has ever appeared at Winthrop. 
One of the early assemblies was given over to a demonstration by the 
debaters’ league. A squad will be sent to the third annual North 
Carolina student legislative assembly in Raleigh October 27-8. Win- 
throp debaters have been invited to give a demonstration of their 
immediate clash debate system before the Rocky Mountain Speech 
Conference in Denver, Colorado, in February. Preparations are un- 
der way for the annual Dixie Tournament on the Winthrop campus in 
December.—Mary Estal Darby. 


George Bohman, former national vice-president during the days 
he was debate coach at Dakota Wesleyan, was recently made assistant 
professor of public speaking at Dartmouth College. He is on a leave 
of absence this year while he is completing work towards his doctor’s 
degree at the University of Wisconsin. 


Kirksville Teachers, Missouri Theta, has announced a fall pro- 
gram which includes an oratorical contest, a freshman debate tourna- 
ment, the Midwest Invitation Speech Tournament, and an intramural 
Regent’s award debate tournament.—The Teachers College Indeg. 
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Earl Huffor, debate coach at Texas Kappa, Sam Houston Teachers, 
and former national vice-president, has recently been made head of 
the speech department as a result of the reorganization of the col- 
lege work. John D. Henderson, who holds the degree of honor from 
Emporia Teachers, Kansas Zeta, has become his assistant. Professor 
Huffor will continue to coach forensics while Mr. Henderson will 
coach dramatics. 


The seventh annual Red River Valley 
Forensic Tournament will be held at 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minne- 
sota, a week later than usual in order 
not to conflict with semester examina- 
tions. The tournament will begin on 
Thursday evening, February 8 and will 
continue through February 9 and 10. 
The tournament will include debate, ora- 
tory, extempore speaking, and radio dis- 
cussion. 


The Minnesota Zeta chapter at Con- 
cordia College publishes its own paper, 
The Colleague, which appears once each 
semester. 





Alabama is sponsoring an intramural The pussle, who is first speak- 
, , er, and who is second, will be 
debate tournament. Twelve teams have {F109 when Dorothy and Jean 


entered.—The Alabamian. Kjorlie, twins, take the rostrum 
for Concordia College in Pi Kap- 

i pa Delta events. The Misses 

Carroll Arnold, Sioux Falls alumnus, Kjorlie are sophomores and 

: : earned their urs in six inter- 
will work towards his Ph.D. . degree at Cotiegiate debates in their fresh- 


the University of Iowa. a 


Bill Lounsbury and Elmerine Sherman, Iowa Epsilon, are presi- 
dent and vice-president of the student body at Simpson college. Miss 
Sherman is also editor of the college paper. Lounsbury is prominent 
in musical and athletie circles —The Simpsonian. 


As part of the commencement program, Lund debate keys were 
awarded to eleven forensic students at Culver-Stockton, Missouri 
Zeta.—The Megaphone. 


Gregg Phifer of the California Delta chapter was elected editor of 
his college paper, The Pacific Weekly. 
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Dr. Lyman 8S. Judson was recently elected to membership of the 
order of instruction in the Michigan Alpha chapter at Kalamazoo. 
Dr. Judson has been national secretary of Delta Sigma Rho for a 
number of years. He has been head of the speech department at 
Kalamazoo College for the past two years. With four members of the 
highest ranking team from the Michigan women’s debate tourna- 
ment to build around, Kalamazoo is looking forward to a good season. 
They include Betty Tuller, retiring president of Michigan Alpha, de- 
gree of special distinction; Jewel Starkweather, degree of honor; 
Margaret Hootman, degree of honor; and Ellen Jones, degree of pro- 
ficiency. John Montgomery is now president of the chapter. 


Park, Missouri Beta, has scheduled a speech festival for the first 
part of November. Several types of public speaking will be fea- 
tured, oratory, extempore, poetry, dramatic, and humorous reading. 
Park will also participate in an extensive program of debates and 
contests, including the Kirksville tournament in December, the Mis- 
souri debate tournament in March, and the national Pi Kappa Delta 
tournaments in April.—The Park Stylus. 


Roman Zorn, River Falls, Wisconsin Delta, debater, has been 
awarded a two hundred fifty dollar scholarship in history at the 
University of Wisconsin. Zorn plans to remain at the university 
until he completes his doctor’s degree.—The Student Voice. 


Charles B. Brooks, No. 9,536 and Bernard R. Bralove, No. 12,005, 
both of Florida Alpha, are now full-fledged attorneys-at-law with 
the ULRB. Their boss reports that they are both doing unusually 
well in their work. 


Helen Staley, who used to debate for Hastings, was studying in 
Germany when the war broke out. It is not known whether she has 
been able to return to the United States. 


Arnold Kramer, then a junior, last May won the forty dollars prize 
of the William H. Bates Oratorical Foundation at Maryville, Tennes- 
see Alpha.—The Highland Echo. 


Orvin Larson, a former forensic star at Augustana, South Dakota 
Eta, is now a member of the faculty of the speech department at the 
University of Denver. 
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Allison Dunham, who earned his degree of special distinction at 
Yankton, graduated in law at Columbia University this past June. 
Because he was one of the two ranking students of his class, he re- 
ceived an appointment as secretary to Justice Stone of the United 
States Supreme Court. Another Yankton member, Cleon Reidingeer, 
who has been teaching for the past four years, received a scholarship 
at Columbia where he will study law. 


Edward Hubrex, president of the 
Iowa Beta chapter at Central, is also 
president of the student senate. Hubrex 
plays football and basketball. Last year 
he was chosen as one of the three repre- 
sentative men on the Central campus. 


Prof. William Schrier, who has been 
in charge of forensics at the University 
of South Dakota, has gone to Hope, 
Michigan Gamma. Prof. Schrier is a 
former member of PKD. 


Prof. Herbert Curry, debate coach at 
Colorado State, is this year doing grad- 
uate work at the University of Iowa. 
His forensie work at Colorado State is 
being carried by Robert T. Hall. a ee 

Mr. Bernard J. Mulder, editor of the Intelligencer Leader, was 
guest speaker at the initiation banquet of the Michigan gamma chap- 
ter at Hope. The meeting was held at the Warm Friend Tavern on 
May 3. Mr. Mulder, an alumnus of the college and of the Michigan 
Gamma chapter, spoke on ‘‘The Importance of Speech in Everyday 
Life.’’—Hope College Anchor. 


Jack Hires, the Yankton debater who last year was awarded a 
Rhodes scholarship, will study in this country as no Rhodes scholars 
are being sent to England since the outbreak of the war. 


Roger Nelson, who won his key at Yankton, this vear expects to 
complete work on his Ph.D. in economies at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Prof. Wilson B. Paul, who coached forensics at Illinois Wesleyan, 
is this year doing graduate work at the University of Iowa. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC PROVINCE CONVENTION 
The report of the convention of the Province of the South Atlantic 
was not received in time to appear in the May Forensic. 
The province held its convention at Farmville, Virginia, April 
28-9. There were 51 delegates from 10 colleges. Millsaps and Wake 
Forest won the men’s de- 
bate tournament, Alabama 
and Winthrop the wom- 
en’s. In men’s oratory the 
winners were: Dugold 
Hudson, Presbyterian ; 
Gene Worrell, Wake For- 
est; and Robert Lado, Rol- 
lins. Carolin Sandlin of 
Rollins and Miriam Ezell 
of Winthrop won the wom- 


ALABAMA COLLEGE DEBATERS en’s contest. Gene Wor- 


Left to right: Mollie Knight, Sarah Peck Weav- . . ; 
er, Annie Mae Paulk, Mark Grace Orr. rell of Wake Forest and 


Harmon Harper of Stetson 
were the winning extempore speakers among the men. In the wom- 
en’s contest Margaret Chendahl of Rollins and Mildred Larrimore of 
Winthrop won honors. Contests were also held in men’s and women’s 
impromptu, problem solving, and after-dinner speaking. 


Kenneth Phifer, Centre, Kentucky Alpha, won first place in the 
men’s division of the sixty-fifth running of the National Oratorical 
contests. He spoke on ‘‘The American Slum.’’ Herbert Bracken, a 
Negro student at the University of Akron, won second. The title of 
his oration was ‘‘The Economie Color Line.’’ ‘‘Do you want to Com- 
mit Suicide’’ won third place for Lawrence Deever of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan. John Martin of Monmouth, Illinois Zeta, pushed his ‘‘ Gentile 
Problem’’ into the finals.—The Oracle. 


The Eagle, the college paper of Chadron Teachers, ran the pic- 
tures of five members of the Nebraska Eta chapter on the front page of 
its issue of May 10. They were seniors who have won forensic honors. 
The men were Tom Poole, special distinction in debate and oratory ; 
Wallace Mills, proficiency in oratory and honor in debate; and Owen 
MeDonald, special distinction in debate and oratory. The girls were 
Elma Rogers and Frances Case, winners of many forensic honors. 
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Miss Ruby Arnold, Simpson, Iowa Epsilon, placed third in the 
women’s division of the old line oratorical contest at Lake Forest, 
Illinois, April 28. Barbara Bernhart of Manchester College, Indiana, 
and Ruth Bennam, of Lake Forest, ranked first and second. ‘‘By 
Remote Control’’ was the title of Miss Arnold’s oration.—The Simp- 
sonian. 
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Wheaton College is again to sponsor the College Forum 
broadcasts over Station WCFL, Chicago, on Saturday after- 
noons beginning early in December and continuing into 
April. Colleges expecting to have debate teams in the Chi- 
cago area during this time are invited to participate. Write 
to Don Hoke, Radio Manager, Wheaton College, for infor- 
mation and dates. 


Dr. Richard E. Strain, Special Distinction member of the Tennessee 
Alpha chapter, is planning to sail, with his wife, for Miraj, India, 
about the middle of October, war conditions permitting. Dr. Strain 
goes to India to take up work in the Miraj Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter. He ordered his Pi Kappa Delta key so that he would have it to 
wear on his trip to the other side of the world. 


Prof. G. S. Fulbright, debate coach at Washburn, Kansas Beta, 
was married August 1, to Miss Florence McCord of Topeka. The 
newlyweds spent their honeymoon in Colorado, where they called on 
the national secretary and the editor of the Forensic. 


Last year the honor students at Penn, Iowa Nu, both men and 
.women, were members of Pi Kappa Delta. Roy Clark, this year 
president of the chapter, is also president of the junior class and the 
Y. M. C. A., and a letter man in football and track. 


Dr. Wilbur E. Moore, who has been in charge of forensics at Kent 
State, Ohio Iota, is now located at Central State Teachers, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, where he is head of the speech department. 


Phi Rho Pi, national junior college honorary forensic society, will 
hold its next annual convention at Weber College, Utah, Mareh 18-21, 
1940. 
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Book Reviews 

University Debaters’ Annual. 1938-1939. Edited by Edith M. 
Phelps. New York. The H. W. Wilson Company. 1939. Pp. 498. 
$2.25. 

For twenty-five years the University Debaters’ Annual has at- 
tempted to give a record of what and how American colleges debated. 
The present volume is up to standard. It reports debates of many 
styles, from the conventional two and three speaker form to ‘‘ problem 
solving forum diseussion’’ and the Fifth Annual Session of the Model 
Senate. The subjects covered include: The Increase in the National 
Debt, Anglo-American Alliance, Government Ownership of the Rail- 
roads, Pump Priming, The American Newspaper, American Solid- 
arity, and an alliance of the democracies against Fascism. Pump 
Priming was the question most frequently debated last year. The 
railroad problem is the high school question for the year. Several 
questions relate to American isolation, which bids fair to be the 
popular question of the season just opening. 


Intercollegiate Debates. Vol. XX. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. 
Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc. 1939. Pp. x-322. $2.50. 

American college students of last year must have seen the direction 
in which the world was traveling. They debated some of the questions 
which we as a nation are facing today. Prof. Nichols’ new debate an- 
nual contains some timely discussions of an alliance of the democra- 
cies, a policy of isolation and neutrality, and the rearming of the 
United States. 


The Railroad Problem, with references to government ownership. 
Compiled by Harrison Boyd Summers and Robert E. Summers. The 
Reference Shelf, vol. 13, no. 2. The H. W. Wilson Company. 1939. 
Pp. 308. $1.25. 

Government Ownership of Railroads. Annual Debater’s Help 
Book. Vol. VI. Edited by E. C. Buehler. Noble and Noble, Publish- 
ers, Inc. Pp. 389. $2.00. 

Here are two helpful source books on the high school debate ques- 
tion. The best that can be said about them is that both are worthy 
members of the fine series in which they appear. The best and the 
most useful information on the high school question is presented here. 

These two volumes are of especial interest to members of Pi Kappa 
Delta. While they are issued by different companies, all three editors 
are neighbors in Kansas institutions, and all three are members of the 
society. Prof. Buehler was a coach in a Pi Kappa Delta institution 
before he went to the University of Kansas. Dr. Summers and his 
son are from Kansas State College. 





